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PROSPECTUS. 


The subscribers propose to publish a Paper, to be devoted to the cause of Education. It will 
be called The Common School Journal. 

The Editorial Department will be under the care of the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the 
Board of Education. It will be published semi-monthly, in an octavo form, of sixteen pages each. 
Twenty-four numbers will be issued each year, making an annual volume of 334 pages. The sub- 
scription price will be One Dollar a year. 

The great object of the work will be the improvement of Common Scnoors, and other means 
of Popular Education. It is also intended to make it a depository of the Laws of the Common- 
se in relation to Schools, and of the Reports, Proceedings, &c., of the Massachusetts Boarp 
oF Epucation. As the documents of that Board will have a general interest, they ought to be 
widely diffused, and permanently preserved. _ 

The Paper will explain, and, as far as possible, enforce upon all parents, guardians, teachers, 
and school officers, their respective duties towards the rising generation. It will also address to 
children and youth all intelligible motives to obey the laws of physical health, to cultivate “ good 
behavior,” to strengthen the intellectual faculties, and enrich them with knowledge ; and to ad- 
vance moral and religious sentiments into ascendency and control over animal and selfish propen- 
sities. 

The Paper will be kept entirely aloof from partisanship in politics, and sectarianism in religion ; 
vindicating, and commending to practice, only the great and fundamental truths of civil and soci 
obligation, of moral and religious duty. 

It will not be so much the object of the work to discover, as to diffuse knowledge. In this age 
and country, the difficulty is not so much that but few things on the subject of education are 
known, as it is that but few persons know them. Many parents and teachers, not at all deficient 
in good sense, and abounding in good feelings and good purposes, fail only from want of informa- 
tion how to expand and cherish the infantile and juvenile mind; and hence they ruin children 
through love unguided by wisdom. It should therefore be the first effort of all friends of education 
to make that which is now known to any, as far as possible, known to all. The proposed Paper 
is designed to be the instrument of accomplishing such an object. 

It is hoped that such a subscription list will be obtained as to authorize a commencement of the 
Paper during the current year. 

Terms.—One Dollar per annum, payable in advance; or, six copies for five dollars. Friends 
of education are requested to procure subscribers, and forward their lists to the publishers. AU 


letters must be post paid. 
MARSH, CAPEN & LYON, 
133 Washington Street, Boston. 





WE proceed to fulfil the undertaking contained in the above Prospectus, 
by offering to the public the first number of “ Tue Common Scoot JourNna.” 
Our numerous engegements may compel us to postpone the second number 
until the first, or at farthest the middle, of January next. After the second, 
the series will proceed regularly by the publicasion of semi-monthly numbers. 

It would be easy to fill the pages of our first number with useful selections, 
from interesting writers, on the subject of Education. We prefer, however, 
to avail ourselves of this opportunity to set forth, at some length, the conside- 
rations whieh have induced us to incur the labor and the responsibility of pre- 
paring such a work, and to present an outline of the views which it will be 
our endeavor hereafter to fill up. 

The title we have chosen will turn the mind of every reader to that 
ancient and cherished institution, the Common Schools of Massachusetts. 
It will naturally suggest such questions as these: What rank are common 
schools entitled to hold in our private and legislative regards? After an 
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experiment of almost two hundred years, what is the verdict rendered by 
Time on their utility and necessity ? Is the homage we are wont to pay them 
traditionary merely, or is it founded upon an intelligent conviction and an 
actual realization of their benefits? Have they scattered good among past 
generations, and have they averted evil? Go back to the earliest days of the 
colony,—to the year 1647, when they had their origin,—when almost the whole 
of the present territory of this state was wilderness ; strike out of existence this 
single element—the provision made for the education of the whole people— 
and would our recorded history be different from what it is? Would it have 
been illuminated or darkened by the change? Without the schools, should 
we have had the great men in the councils and in the fields of the Revolu- 
tion? or, which is substantially the same question, should we have had the 
mothers of those men? Should we have had the sages who formed our own 
state Constitution, and assisted in that more arduous work, the formation of 
the Constitution of the United States? Without the schools should we have had 
the industrious yeomanry, exhibiting so generally within our limits the cheer- 
ing signs of comfort, competence, and respectability ; or that race of artisans 
and inventors who have made partnership with the inexhaustible powers of the 
material world, and won their resistless forces to labor for human amelioration 2? 
Without the%Schools, would the same qualities of intelligence and virtue have 
signalized the hundreds of thousands who, from the distant regions of the 
West and South, turn their eyes hitherward to their ancestral home? Would 
our enterprise equally have circuited the globe, and brought back whatever 
products belong to a milder climate or a richer soil? Without this simple 
and humble institution, would no change have come over our character abroad, 
our social privileges at home, over the laws which sustain, the charities which 
bless, the morals which preserve, the religion which sanctifies ? 

Set down the true constituents of a people’s greatness and happiness, and 
compare Massachusetts with those states where one may travel from border to 
border without ever seeing a schoolhouse ; compare nations, otherwise simi- 
larly circumstanced, in one of which common schools have been maintained, 
in the other unknown—Scotland with England or Ireland, Holland with Spain 
or Portugal, and say whether the contrast can be but partially and inade- 
quately explained, on any known principles of human nature, if the system of 
Public Instruction be left out of the comparison. Indeed, the only considera- 
tion of weight to prove the inefficiency of our public schools to elevate and 
dignify the people who sustain them, is the indifference and neglect into 
which they have fallen amongst ourselves: and yet they have not wholly 
fallen into forgetfulness in a community which rouses itself to reclaim them. 

It may, indeed, be said that it was freedom of thought, constituting, as it 
did, the main element of Protestantism, which has given superiority to the 
communities where common schools have flourished. But if Protestantism, 
from which systems of public instruction emanated, has always tended towards 
free institutions, yet could Protestantism itself have survived without the alli- 
ance of a system of public instruction? If the mother watched over the child, 
protected it at seasons when it would otherwise have perished, and nursed it 
into manly vigor, has not the child, with filial piety, requited the boon, by 
vindicating the cause, and even preserving the existence, of the mother ? 


CAUSES WHICH HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO AN ABATEMENT OF INTE. 
REST IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


That the general interest once felt in regard to our common schools has 
subsided to an alarming degree of indifference, is a position not likely to be 
uestioned by any one who has compared their earlier with their later history. 
his is not to be attributed to any single cause, but to the cooperation of 
many. First, perhaps, in the series, came the life-siruggle of the Revolution. 
Education is principally concerned with the future. Its eye is fixed on a 
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remote object, whose magnitude only makes it visible in the distance; for it 1s 
with our moral as with our natural vision, the dimensions of the vast are 
reduced by remoteness to the size of the minute in proximity; as in the case 
of the astronomer, who, while looking at the sun, saw an animal of huge limbs 
and immense bulk rushing up on one side, and soon overshadowing and dark- 
ening its whole surface, which proved to be only a fly crossing the upper lens 
of his telescope. The revolutionary struggle was one for self-preservation, 
and, of course, it condensed the future into the immediate and the present. 
After that epoch passed, the fiscal condition of the country, the momentous 
questions connected with the organization of a new government, without model 
or precedent in the history of mankind, and, at a later period, the agitations 
of party, have engrossed the time and enlisted the talents of men most inte- 
rested in elevating the character of the people, and most competent to do it. 
Jt cannot be denied, too, that for years past the public eye has been pointed 
backwards to the achievements of our ancestors, rather than forwards to the 
condition of our posterity ; as though the praise of dead fathers would provide 
adequately for living children. ‘The public voice, the public press, and the 
public mind have been prolific of that doubtful virtue, which substitutes empty 
commendations of what is good for earnest efforts to procure it. 

After the more important institutions of the country had been settled, and 
an abundant accumulation of the means of subsistence had bestowed leisure, it 
would naturally happen that a portion of public talent and resources would be 
set at liberty, and left to choose new spheres of action and new objects of 
bounty. But here arose those various philanthropic enterprises, whose objects 
lie beyond the limits of our own territory. Had it not been for their claims to 
precedence, it may be presumed that no inconsiderable portion of that self- 
sacrificing spirit and that copious stream of wealth, so bountifully expended 
upon other causes, would have found a congenial sphere of activity in culti- 
vating the moral and intellectual wastes within our own borders. We have 
lately heard many of the men, who have been foremost in these works, 
speak of their past conduct, in language which said, “ These things ought we 
to have done, but not to have left the others undone.” And even those muni- 
ficent contributions in aid of different departments of learning, made amongst 
ourselves, and to be expended amongst ourselves, have been confined, with 
one recent and praiseworthy exception, to the higher literary institutions of 
the country. Though their beams have been vivifying and nourishing, yet 
they have been shed rather on the solitariness of the summits of society than 
through the populousness of its valleys. 

Passing by many causes which have conduced to the same end, we shall 
mention but one more. In no other country was ever such a bounty offered 
upon industry and practical talent as in ours. Skill, sagacity, the results of 
intellectual application, have won a large portion of the prizes of fame and of 
opulence. It has been as though an officer had been sent to every house, to 
seek out and to impress whatever could be made available for outward and 
material prosperity. Hence wealth, possessions, whatever makes up the exter- 
nal part—the body, if we may so speak—of human welfare, have advanced 
with unparalleled success; while a general amelioration of habits, and those 
purer pleasures which flow from a cultivation of the higher sentiments, which 
constitute the spirit of human welfare, and enhance a thousand fold the worth 
of all temporal possessions,—these have been comparatively neglected. Per- 
haps it is in the order of nature that a people, like an individual, shall first pro- 
vide for its lower and animal wants,—its food, its raiment, its shelter,—but the 
demands of this part of our nature should be watehfully guarded, lest in the 
acquisition of sensual and material gratifications we lose sight of the line 
which separates competence and comfort from superfluity and extravagance, 
and thus forget and forfeit our nobler capacities for more rational enjoyments. 
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VALUE AND NECESSITY OF EDUCATION. 


From an inherent cause, different opinions will always be entertained of the 
value of education by different men. Those who think most correctly upon 
the subject wiil still think differently ; and this difference will be measured by 
the difference in their respective powers of comprehension and forethought. 
Being infinite in importance, the only question can be who approximates near- 
est in his computation of its worth. Its value will be rated by each just as 
highly as he can think. 

The necessity of education, who can doubt? The average length of human 
life is supposed to be between thirty and forty years. How many efforts are 
to be put forth, how many and various relations to be filled, how many duties 
to be performed, within that brief period of time! How ignorant of all these 
efforts, relations and duties are the early years of infancy! The human being 
is less endowed with instincts for his guidance than the lower orders of ani- 
mated creation. Consider then his condition when first ushered into life. He 
is encompassed by a universe of relations, each one of which will prove a 
blessing or a curse, just according to the position which he may sustain to- 
wards it, and yet in regard to all these relations it is to him a universe of 
darkness. All his faculties and powers are susceptible of a right direction and 
control, and, if obedient to them, blessings innumerable and inexhaustible will 
be lavished upon him. But all his powers and faculties are also liable to a 
wrong direction and control; and, obedient to them, he becomes a living 
wound, and the universe of encompassing relations presses upon him only to 
torture him. And yet into this universe of opportunities for happiness on the 
one hand, and of dangers and temptations on the other, he is brought, without 
any knowledge whither he should go or what he should do,—by what means 
he shall secure happiness or avert misery. To leave such a being physically 
alone, that is, to refuse to provide nourishment, raiment, protection against the 
seasons and the elements, would be to ensure his destruction. But such 
abandonment would be mercy, compared with leaving him alone intellectually 
and morally. Nor is it guidance merely that he needs; for his guides will 
be soon removed in the course of nature, W hen he will be left with the dread- 
ful heritage only of an enlarged consciousness of wants with equal inability 
to supply them—with capabilities of suffering immensely multiplied and mag- 
nified, without knowledge of antidote or remedy. Before, then, his natural 
protectors and guardians and teachers are removed, they will leave their work 
undone if he have not been prepared to protect and guide and teach himself. 
Nay, if the generation that is, do not raise above their own level the generation 
that is to be, the race must remain stationary, and the sublime law of human 
progression be defeated. 


INDISPENSABLENESS BOTH OF INTELLIGENCE AND MORALITY TO 
FREE INSTITUTIONS. 

But passing by these general considerations, we will select a few specific 
topics, in order to demonstrate that a proper education of the rising genera- 
tion is the highest earthly duty of the risen. 

That intelligence and virtue are the only support and stability of free insti- 
tutions, was a truism a long time ago. If free institutions have any other 
security, we should be glad to know what it is. This great truth, however, 
like many others, has received the readiest assent of the reason, without pro- 
ducing that effect upon the feelings which gives birth to action. It has been 
admitted and forgotten. We act like those debtors who seem to think that 
an acknowledgment of the existence of their indebtedness supersedes or post- 
pones the obligation of payment. But sucha truth as this ought to be wrought 
into the minds of the whole people, so that it will remain there, not dormant 
as a mere conclusion of the reason, but impulsive as an instinct of selt-preser- 
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vation. Nor is it the intelligence of a few, which will supply the indispensa- 
ble condition of freedom, but that of the many; nor a theoretic intelligence 
either, but a working intelligence. Nor, again, will it suffice to have men 
who preach virtue or sing it; but we must have men who produce it them- 
selves and know how to cultivate its germs in others. It is not enough to 
have men who call themselves Christians; but Christians must re-examine 
and verify the text, and learn whether their great Master went about doing 
good or talking good merely. 

Who, let us ask, are to control that legislation of the state and country, 
which has been well compared to the atmosphere, which surrounds us wher- 
ever we may be or whithersoever we may go? In relation to the law, no 
man is ever alone. There is no earthly interest of any man, which the law, 
either in its enactment or its administration, cannot reach. It may alter our 
relation to our property, if we have any, or to all the means of acquiring it, if 
we have none. It may take away our reputation, or surround us with a com- 
munity where to be worthy of a good reputation would be a legal disability, 
and work a forfeiture of social privileges. The first act of the law is to pro- 
hibit every man from redressing his own wrongs. Hence, by its St or 
even mistaken judgments, it may inflict wounds upon an injured man, even 
deeper than those it ought to heal. If the law fails to supply the remedy 
which it forbids the individual to pursue for himself, it leaves him, in that 
respect, one degree worse than he would be in a state of utter barbarism. It 
ties his hands, which in a state of nature would be free, and then permits ano- 
ther to wrong him with impunity. So, too, the laws of a people not only add 
to or subtract frorn the value of life, by extending their control over those 
things which constitute so much of its welfare, but in the case of national hos- 
tilities they take life itself without stint or remuneration. 

Now look at the agency and the agents,—the commission to be executed 
and those who are to execute it. The agency is the government of the state 
and country, embracing in its comprehensive sway most of the greater and all 
the lesser interests of life ; extending far into the future, as well as controlling 
the present. In the State of Massachusetts, the agents are any citizen who 
shall have resided within its limits one year, within the town six months, and 
shall have paid so much as a poll-tax, provided one has been assessed upon 
him. And these agents have power to act, wholly independent of instructions 
and exempt from accountability. In the language of the law, they have a 
power of attorney, irrevocable, to dispose, according to their own good plea- 
sure, of the dearest and most momentous interests of society. Now what man 
in the community, in the selection of an agent or trustee to administer his pri- 
vate affairs, governs his choice by such a list of qualifications? Is an overseer 
in a manufactory, a cashier of a bank, a clerk in a counting-house, a foreman 
in a mechanic’s shop, a market-man, who carries the produce of the farmer to 
market, chesen without reference to any higher standard of conduct or charac- 
ter than that he has paid a poll-tax within two years? And yet no one of 
these interests is comparable, in importance, to many of those of which the voter 
disposes at the ballot-box. In all other cases, we look for fitness and qualifica- 
tion—a combination of properties, adapted to the trust to be reposed or the 
work to be done. A voter is a public man; he is a member of the govern- 
ment; he officiates, indirectly, in the three departments, judicial, legislative, 
executive. Surely, such a member of the administration ought to be intel- 
ligent, upright, conscientious, impartial, firm; and yet his possession of all 
these qualities and virtues is inferred, by political argumentation, from a cer- 
tificate of a brief period of domicil and the payment of a few shillings! What 
consequences will impend over society, and will assuredly befall it too, if, at 
the great council of the ballot-box, we see men, who but yesterday arrived 
at majority, who know nothing of the principles and structure of the govern- 
ment under which they live, of the functions of its officers, or the qualifications 
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indispensable for discharging them ;—if we see there men, who, for half a 
century, have labored to draw society backwards towards barbarism ; or, what 
is even worse than barbarism, to prostitute civilized intelligence to gratify 
savage desires ;—if we sce there men, lately emerged from confinement in 
prison, where they were doomed for some outrage on the rights of the com- 
munity, which, however violative of those rights it may have been, may not be 
half so baneful as the measures they are now favoring? Nor has any man a 
right to put such questions as these to those disposers of his welfare, perhaps 
of Irimself,—** What knowest thou of government ; of the deep principles upon 
which it rests; of the forethought and wisdom its policy requires; of the 
equity and fidelity its administration demands? What carest thou for the 
honesty of the man whose name is borne upon thy vote? Art thou for mak- 
ing him ruler over many cities, because he has been false to every obligation 
in ruling over a few?” Such questions are out of place; they are impertinent, 
in that forum over whose portals the great law of poLiTICAL EQUALITY is written. 
At that gate, all characteristics but one drop off. No longer is there remem- 
bered either the virtues of the good or the wisdom of the wise, the folly of 
the fool or the guilt of the criminal. The judges of our courts, who merely 
expound the laws, are commissioned to hold their offices during good beha- 
vior; but no such limitation is attached to the right of voters, though they 
virtually enact the laws and appoint the judges who administer them. In a 
judicial investigation between one individual and another, a witness may be 
impeached and rejected for legal infamy or personal interest. He is not 
allowed to taint with his corruption the pure stream of justice. Either of a 
long catalogue of villanies works disqualification. But the elective franchise 
is not forfeited by any magnitude of interest or atrocity of character. Now as 
there is a wisdom, prudence, probity, upon which individual prosperity de- 

nds, so upon the same qualities does the prosperity of a government depend. 
Polly, selfishness and iniquity, will be as fatal to the latter as to the former. 
They will ruin a nation as certainly as they will ruin a man. How long, 
then, could free institutions subsist, under administrators either weak or 
wicked ? How long under weakness and wickedness combined ? 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE CREATES A PARTNERSHIP. 


This topic is so momentous, and, as we fear, so superficially considered, that 
we cannot forbear to present it under another form of elucidation. It is yet to 
be developed how close a partnership is a republican government with the 
right of universal suffrage. It is yet to be manifested, that each citizen, b 
virtue of this social partnership, contributes, as his part of the common anor | 
his hopes for the future, his subsistence for the present, his reputation, his life. 
By virtue of this compact, the other members of the firm have power to 
dispose of the investments, according to their own views and motives, be they 
of policy or plunder. Not entire, however, is the analogy between a business 
partnership between merchants and this political association. From the for- 
mer a man can withdraw, when he finds that the mismanagement of his asso- 
ciates is overwhelming his interests with ruin and his character with disgrace. 
Retiring, he may withdraw whatever remains of his unsquandered fortune. 
But not so in this political partnership. Though in this each has a more en- 
Jarged power of binding the whole, yet none can strike his name from the 
—— and thereby evade the imposition of new responsibilities. The only 
legalized modes of dissolving the connection are death or self-banishment. 
Would it not be good policy for the members of such a firm to expend a little, 
both of their time and their revenue, to qualify add of those future members, 
whose admission they cannot prevent ? 

Shortlived, indeed, would be the fame of our ancestors, if they had establish- 
ed such a frame of government without providing some extensive guaranty 
that it should escape the misrule of ignorance and licentiousness. Otherwise, 
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to have put loaded fire-arms into the hands of children would have been wis- 
dom in comparison. 


SAFETY IN OPPOSITE FORMS OF GOVERNMENT, DERIVED FROM OPPO- 
SITE SOURCES. 

Do we then mourn over that political condition of contingent peril, into 
which we have been thrown by the great events of the past? No! but we 
rejoice with unspeakable joy. ‘The old cycle of years is filled; a new era 
dawns upon the world. In our day, the very conditions of social existence are 
reversed. Heretofore, the rulers of the earth have enjoyed their wealth and 
their power; they have rioted in splendid palaces, or played the terrible games 
of war, because the multitude were robbed not only of their rights, but of all 
the means of reclaiming them. Political oppression chained the bodies of 
men; religious, their souls. Look backwards through the historic vista, and 
how scantily peopled has the earth been with beings blessed with any know- 
ledge of human duties or any enjoyment of human rights. Rulers, by here- 
ditary descent or by conquest, a few commanders of navies or of armies,—some 
hundred men in a nation of millions—are all who emerge into the upper day 
of history, from that darkness which shrouds the countless myriads of our 
race. . Sometimes a poet, in singing the praises of his chief, or a historian in 
enumerating the elements of a tyrant’s power, has noticed the number of his 
subject millions ; yet with as little recognition of their common nature, as little 
sympathy for their condition, as is felt by a curicus traveller, who computes 
the number of insects that swarm in a given space on the banks of the Nile or 
the Ganges. The beings, who bore the moral lineaments and image of God, 
would have been mainly forgotten, except for those brief statistics which num- 
ber the slaughtered thousands of the battle-field. And in all this, for those 
times, there was a certain fitness and propriety. Prerogative, dominion could 
not otherwise exist. Sight and knowledge on one side, blindness and igno- 
rance on the other, were the circumstances that made equals unequal. Now 
social positions are changed. They who were beneath, are above. They 
who obeyed, rule. And hence, those who have more of worldly possessions 
in their hands; who, from higher enlightenment and a more extensive forecast 
in regard to their children, have a longer reach of the future in their eye, must 
seek for help, not in the ignorance and abasement, but in the intelligence and 
elevation of the multitude. What would once have been their ruin, is now 
their only salvation; for that multitude is safe in the power it wields. No 
monarch surrounded by his guards, no nobleman with his lengthened retinue, 
no knight in his harness of mail, was ever half so secure in his supremacy, as 
the humblest voter is with us of making his will known and felt through all 
the ranks of society. Hence do we rejoice, that in the providence of God a 
new series of events has been unfolded, which will compel the basest instincts 
of selfishness to co-operate with the highest sentiments of duty in ameliorating 
the condition of mankind, through an enlargement of their understandings and 
a purification of their affections. If the multitude, who have the power, are 
not fitted to exercise it, society will be like the herding together of wolves. 
The only safety, then, is in the concomitance of qualifications and power. 

All our readers must have seen or heard of those strolling companies of 
tumblers, rope-dancers or balance-masters, who, among other feats, build human 
pyramids. Four stand side by side in a row; three more mount up and stand 
upon their shoulders; two others over-climb these and make a third tier; 
another ascends aloft, some twenty feet, and, poising himself on the topmost 
shoulders, makes the apex of the pyramid. This represents the structure of 
despotic governments exactly. While those above can put out the eyes of 
those below whenever they look upward, and can beat them (with a long pole, 
commonly called a sceptre,) into due subjection, things go on very well. But 
when those below discover how the great and equal law of gravitation bears 
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upon the upper strata, and begin to execute certain well-concerted jostlings, 
adapted to topple down their highnesses, then, from having the farthest to fall, 
they find themselves to be the most exposed part of society ; and if not utterly 
bereft of reason, they will pray Heaven above and their underlings below to 
let them get down as safely and as fast as they can. Descended to a common 
platform, they find their own best welfare dependent upon the common good ; 
and that, if they would attain superiority, it must be that noble superiority, 
which arises from higher character and more beneficent conduct. This is the 
condition of our society, and this the law by which the individual welfare of 
its members is governed. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN HAVING A FEW LEARNED MEN AND AN IN. 
TELLIGENT PEOPLE. 

The love and the admiration of knowledge are instinctive in the human 
mind. Savages tremble before those who are supposed to be acquainted with 
the secret workings of nature. Divine honors are won amongst them by 
superior knowledge. And with civilized nations in modern times, the venera- 
tion for talent and genius has risen to such a height, that, by common consent, 
discoveries in science and achievements in literature have been regarded as a 
surer test of advancement, as conferring higher honor, than exploits in arms or 
progress in the useful arts. But still the object and the rivalry have been to 
enlarge the boundaries of science, and, if we may so speak, to pile up know- 
ledge, mass upon mass, to such a height, that its bright summits might be 
visible in distantlands. There has been no ambition, no competition, to spread 
it amongst the people. ‘To produce one man, unmatched elsewhere in his 
department of learning, has been the title to fame amongst emulous nations. 
To exhibit one man who could read twenty foreign languages, has been deem- 
ed better than to exhibit tens of thousands who could read understandingly 
the elevating truths contained in their own. One prodigy of genius in an 
age has answered the demands of humanity upon an empire shrouded in 
ignorance. What a chorus for the triumph of intellect was sung, by the most 
civilized and learned nation in the old world, when one of its astronomers dis- 
covered a planet in the distant regions of space, though millions of its people 
were then suffering under debasing superstitions, derived from heathen astrol- 
ogy. In 1751, the New Style was substituted for the Old, by the British Par- 
liament. The scientific labors necessary for the change were principally per- 
formed by the Earl of Macclesfield and the learned astronomer Dr. Bradley. 
Great pains were taken beforehand to prepare the public mind for its intro- 
duction; but so great was the ignorance and superstition of the people, that, 
three years afterwards, when a son of Lord Macclesfield was a candidate for the 
House of Commons, the mob pursued him, crying, “ Give us back the eleven 
days we have been robbed of ;”—and even several years afterwards, when Dr. 
Bradley, worn down by his labors in the cause of science, was sinking under 
the disease which at last ended his days, the people attributed his sufferings to 
a judgment from heaven, for having been engaged in so impious an undertak- 
ing. They probably thought their lives had been shortened by a change in 
the almanac. As a consequence of this view, that an enlargement of know- 
ledge amongst a few was every thing, and the multiplication of the number 
of minds capable of comprehending and enjoying it was nothing, its stores 
have been gathered into universities and learned halls ; and an amount of 
time and of labor has been uselessly spent in cloistered cells, sufficient to 
have breathed moral life and intellectual activity into millions of minds, 
While over wide tracts of British territory, persons who could read and write 
were scarcely to be found, the funds of government were employed to collect 
libraries so extensive that no mortal could accomplish the perusal of their 
books, except his life were prolonged to such seniority as would displace 
Methuselah from his rank in the catechism. In the year 1826, the present 
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Lord Brougham, in a pamphlet upon Education, undertook to demonstrate, for 
the benefit of his fellow-countrymen, that a penny a week, saved from the 
earnings of a whole family, for one year, would enable them to purchase one 
book for their instruction in some of the commonest duties of life. But that 
great government, instead of supplying such a want, has spent tens of thousands 
of pounds in hunting, amidst icebergs and polar bears, for a North-west pas- 
sage, difficult to find, and worthless when discovered. 

Far different is the grateful path, where we are summoned to a glorious 
duty. Not to enter every dwelling and seize its resources, in order to swell 
the redundancy of some treasure-house of knowledge ; not to collect the rills, 
whose waters might fertilize the whole land, and gather them into a stagnant 
reservoir ;—this is not our work; but multiplication, diffusion, ever-replenish- 
ing, until the people shall learn the nature of the true duties and enjoyments 
of freemen. Let not the quest for new discoveries cease ; let philosopher after 
philosopher reveal more and more of the wonderful works ef nature, and thus 
present to all men new reasons for adoration of the Creator. We would not 
call back any one who is exploring the skies or diving into the earth for know- 
ledge ; but first of all, we would diffuse the great moral, social and economical 
truths, already discovered, amongst the people. What is practically valuable 
among the accumulations of past centuries, we would reproduce, and make it, 
as far as possible, the fireside companion of every citizen ; so that if an inven- 
tory could be taken of the virtue and intelligence of the people, the units would 
swell to an aggregate, incomputable by the highest standards of former times. 

But shall we aim to make every man a philosopher? If by this is meant 
that highest reach of philosophy, which consists in an understanding of one’s 
duty and destination, and a disposition to perform the one and live up to the other, 
we answer, yes; but not that every man shall be linguist, rhetorician or astro- 
nomer, any more than we would that every man should be tailor, blacksmith, 
and watchmaker. Let us not, however, overlook one of the most striking facts 
in the ordination of providence, that the truths, which it required the greatest 
philosophers, toiling for years, perhaps for lives, to discover, can be made per- 
fectly intelligible to ordinary minds in weeks, or even days. It took the race 
more than fifty-five centuries to discover and establish the true solar system ; 
and yet the space of fifty-five hours would suffice to give to an intelligent man 
such an idea of its stupendous movements and beautiful harmony, that with 
his whole mind and heart he would exclaim, “ An undevout astronomer is 
mad!” 


MAN A BEING OF VARIOUS POWERS, ADAPTED TO VARIOUS PUR- 
POSES. 


One of the most important of all the consequences which have yet resulted 
from a recognition of the existence of individual man as a being of rights and 
duties, has been the enquiry, what are his attributes ; what relation does he 
bear to other parts of the universe ; that is, what special adaptation and fitness 
is there in his constitution to the material world, to filial, fraternal, conjugal, 
parental relations, to society, to his Maker; how far can any one of these ten- 
dencies be carried without encroaching upon the rightful province of others ; 
and what are the specific consequences of the undue indulgence or neglect of 
any one of them? From this examination, a beam of light has been thrown 
directly upon the subject of education. Among the ancients, physical strength 
was in great demand. The wars they were forever waging required corporeal 
vigor, a power of bodily endurance, and that thoughtless bravery, which springs 
from the animal nature, rather than from the moral attributes. Hence the in- 
vigoration of the body was their paramount object; and civic games, national 
rewards, and honors, all tended to rear a race of vigorous animals rather than 
of exalted men. Except at some Augustan epoch, the greatness which was 
admired and er-vlated was that of the body and not the soul. The word which 
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the Romans used to express “virtue” was that which originally signified 
“valor.” Hercules was deified because of the strong muscles in his arms 
and legs, and the Israelites proclaimed Saul their king, by acclamation, be- 
cause he was taller by a head and neck than any other of the people. The 
opposite extreme has prevailed in modern times. Our mark has been to 
cultivate the powers of the mind, forgetful of the body—as though we 
were disembodied spirits already ;—and among the mental powers, to devel- 
op and invigorate the intellect, rather than to regulate those appetites and af- 
fections upon which so vast a proportion of all individual and social welfare 
rests. Each system is partially right; each is mainly wrong. Each has an 
element of truth in it, upon which its advocates could stand, to defend the at- 
tendant errors. In the education of a human being, all his powers are to be 
regarded. When the perfection of a work depends upon the proportion and 
harmony of its parts, the absence of any part defeats the whole; and this isa 
reason why the most civilized people have fallen so immeasurably below an 
attainable point of elevation. One of the greatest contributions of science to 
the world is the clearness, the distinctness, with which the details of the idea 
have been brought out, and made, as it were, visible and tangible, that man is 
a being, not created for one duty, one enjoyment, one relation only, but for 
many duties, many enjoyments, and many relations; that he is endowed by 
his Maker with distinct original capacities and powers, by which he is fitted 
for the manifold purposes of his being; that these capacities and powers are 
neither equal in authority, nor is their gratification attended with equal quan- 
tities of enjoyment, but that they rise in authority and in their power of be- 
stowing pleasure, according to a graduated scale, from those animal gratifica- 
tions which we hold in common with the brutes, to the sublime emotions, by 
which we may become kindred to perfected spirits. They rise, like the ladder 
seen in the vision of the patriarch, which, resting on earth, reached heaven. 
The first feeling of an infant after birth ought to be and is an impulse of the 
instinct for food, while the last thought of a dying man should be that of a life 
well spent and an anticipation of a better existence. How near to each other 
are these extremes in point of time; how infinitely remote in character! To 
prepare the human beings who are coming into this world, as far as human 
means can do it, to pass from one of these points to the other, is the work of 
Education. 

Whatever of this noble work is within the compass of human powers, is to 
be accomplished through an investigation of principles, and a skilful application 
of thein to practice, even in their minutest details, however apparently trivial 
and insignificant. The type and paper had first to be mechanically prepared, 
whereby even the Gospels have come to us. 

Our limits permit only a brief reference to the classes of means, by 
which the objects of education are attainable. In treating of education, in 
modern times, it has become as customary to classify its departments under the 
three heads of Physical, Intellectual, and Moral or Religious, as it is in 
geographical treatises to consider the earth under the natural divisions of 
continents, oceans, islands, &c. We shall offer a few remarks under each of 


these heads. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


When physical education is mentioned, that is, a knowledge of the laws 
by which health and strength are attained and preserved, many people 
start and ask in surprise whether every man is to be a physician. The an- 
swer to this is easy. Physicians must understand the laws and symptoms 
of the diseased body. It is enough for common men to understand the 
laws and functions of the healthy body. The conditions of health are 
few, simple, intelligible. The action of disease is intricate and infinite. 
Anybody is competent to a knowledge of the former. After so many lives 
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of study and experience, the latter is still an imperfect science. That 
knowledge respecting air, exercise, dress, and diet, which is requisite for the 
preservation of health, may be acquired with a far less amount of attention 
and expense, than are commonly necessary in a three months’ sickness; 
while a physician has to learn the endless catalogue of diseases and the 
infinite varieties of pain, together with the properties and applications of a 
catalogue of supposed remedies equally endless. 

The body is not only the instrument through which the mind operates, but 
it is the first and only one through which the mind can act upon any other 
instrument, provided for it by science or art. Hence the highest powers 
of mind, with the most perfect external instruments all around it, and the 
noblest sphere of action before it, may be baffled through the defects of that 
intermediate instrument the body. From an ignorant violation of the simple 
laws of health, how many young men sicken and die, after having incurred 
the expense and volunteered the labor necessary to qualify them for usefulness 
and honor ; like frail barks, sinking in the ocean at the first approach of the 
storm, and carrying down the costly freight with which they were laden! 
Who that has reached middle life has not seen many of the friends who 
started with him under the happiest auguries of success, broken down in 
their career ;—not falling nobly in the race, but ignobly perishing by the 
wayside and far from the goal of duty? Mental power is so dependent for 
its manifestation on physical power, that we deem it not extravagant to say, 
that if, amongst those who lead sedentary lives, physical power could be 
doubled, their mental power would be doubled also. The health and 
constitutional vigor of a people is a blessing not to be lost—certainly not to be 
regained—in a day. Not only do bodily fragility and incapacity of endurance 
diminish the available powers of the intellect, but the perpetual presence 
of pain, the depressing sensations of diseases, not acute, tend to impair the 
efficient impulses of virtue and to undermine the foundations of moral 
character. Gradually and imperceptibly a race may physically deteriorate, 
until their bodies shall degenerate into places, which, without being wholly 
untenantable, are still wholly unfit to keep a soul in. 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 


A proper intellectual education begins with a cultivation of the sen- 
ses. Everybody knows the vast difference which exists between different 
men in the quickness with which they catch the qualities of things, and 
the fidelity with which they are able to recall their impressions. The 
exquisite sense of touch acquired by the blind, of sight acquired by the 
deaf and dumb, shows at once what those senses are capable of accomplish- 
ing, and how far the mass of the community fall short of what they 
might acquire. ‘The ideas excited in the mind by means of the senses con- 
stitute at least the main portion of the elements of subsequent reasoning. If 
we may use an artisan’s comparison, the senses bring a large part of the rough 
stock or raw material into the mind, afterwards to be worked up by the 
reason into solid and useful productions. And as no skill of the workman, 
though it rise to infinite, can make a durable and perfect fabric from worthless 
substances, so the noblest intellect ever created will produce only erroneous 
results, if acting upon a store of false perceptions. 

In a volume of the Historical Collections there is preserved a map of what 
now constitutes the territory of Maine and Massachusetts, which was 
published by Capt. John Smith, in London, in 1614, under the express 
authority of Prince Charles. In that map Boston is placed about twenty 
leagues north of Charles River, Salem about twelve leagues south of Boston, 
and Cambridge more than thirty leagues north of Salem. The map represents 
the distance between Boston and Plymouth to be about ninety miles. Now 
suppose any one were to confide in the correctness of that map, and go twelve 


leagues south of Boston to find Salem, or thirty leagues north of Salem to 
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visit Cambridge. ‘et the mischief caused by getting such erroneous ideas 
into the mind, is no adequate representation of the mischief, and often ruin, 
of acquiring wrong notions ou a thousand subjects of practical business or 
social duty. 

The next office of the intellect is to observe the relations which exist 
between objects, and how they may be made subservient to human welfare. 
Innumerable as are the individual objects around us, the relations between 
them and our personal relations to them are indetinitely more numerous. 
Hence it is that not a waking hour passes, during the whole course of our 
lives, which does not require an observation of the things around us, and an 
exercise of judgment, either in adjusting them to our condition, or our con- 
dition to theirs. Let us illustrate this by a supposition. The architect sits 
musing in his office. He is arranging in his mind the ideas of all the different 
parts of a perfect edifice, and, one after another, they rise and take their 
proper places in his imagination, until the mental archetype stands forth in 
fair proportions from the foundation to the cope-stone. Then a thousand 
instruments, and hands and limbs, which are but instruments, are put in 
motion ; the stone comes from the quarry, the wood from the forest, the iron 
from the earth; the soft clay becomes solid in the bricks, and the solid 
limestone soft for the mortar; the sand is turned into glass; a change is 
wrought in the form and place of many thousand things; and in a few 
months, that image, which the musing architect had in his mind, has taken 
body and form, and has become the admiration of every beholder and a home 
for many generations. Yet in all the countless operations of the work, each 
one of which demanded the constant aid of the perceptive and judging powers, 
not a single mistake could have been committed without retarding the 
completion or impairing the perfections of the structure. And so in all the 
businesses of life——in agriculture, arts, commerce, government; in all the 
sacredness of domestic and social relations; in fine, wherever we touch any 
part of the material or spiritual universe,—the possession and the exercise of 
a sound intellect are necessary, or mistake, discomfiture, ruin, misery, will 
thwart and frustrate our plans. Who can think, without anxiety, of 
committing interests, infinite in number and immeasurable in importance, to a 
generation with perverted or uncultivated intellects? 

But the highest function of the intellect is that of discovering the Laws 
which the Creator has impressed upon every work of his hands. A superfi- 
cial survey of the operations of nature and events of life might lead one to infer 
that they are unregulated—the production of chance,—thrown out promis: 
cuously, without regard to order or system,— instead of being certain results 
of immutable principles. On the contrary, one of the most striking manifesta- 
tions of divine wisdom seems to be, that each part of the creation is endued 
with a definite nature, has its appropriate properties and uses, and is made 
subject to such invariable laws, that the same circumstances will always pro- 
duce the same results, and different circumstances different results. These 
laws, so far as discovered, constitute the body of human science ; so far as un- 
discovered, a noble field for intellectual labor. ) They are one great element in 
the superiority of civilized man. We know the laws by which the pathless 
ocean can be traversed, so that a navigator will leave one of our ports, and 
strike the narrowest inlet on the other side of the globe. We know thousands 
of those laws by which the earth yields her increase, and by which her varied 
ame ag are changed into innumerable forms, to subserve the comfort and 

appiness of man. . We are forever encompassed by these laws,-—equally in 
the most trivial and the most momentous concerns of life. We never take a 
step, or breathe a breath, or form a resolution, but they attach to the act, and 
affix their consequences. Nor, in one sense, does it matter whether we 
know them or not. They affix the appropriate results to ignorance as well 
as to wisdom, to involuntary as well as to voluntary infringements. The fire 
will burn the finger of the innocent infant who plays with it, as well as the 
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body cf the Hindoo widow who leaps into it for self-destruction. How indis- , 
pensable then is a knowledge of these laws! How long should we remain at 
liberty, and unpunished, were we to go into a foreign country and proceed at 
j once to the gratification of our desires, without becoming acquainted with 
its laws? We come into this world, as into a strange country, ignorant of 
these infinitely numerous laws, and we must learn and obey them, or suffer 
infinitely numerous penalties for their violation. 

All the plans of wise men are founded upon the assumption of the regular- 
ity and invariableness of nature’s laws. We may rely with confidence upon 
their fidelity, for they will never betray us. We anticipate the course of the 
seasons, and spring, summer, autumn, winter, follow with grateful vicissitude. 
We foretell the daily apparent revolution of the sun, and it never fails to rise 
and set at the appointed moment. When we suffer from the irresistible action 
of these laws, it is because we have not yet discovered them, or are wickedly 
regardless of them. So in our physical and moral nature, we are subject to 
the laws of exercise, temperance, veracity, justice, benevolence, piety, and if 
these are obeyed, it cannot be ill with us. In the midst of all this beauty and 
harmony, how lamentable it is to find in the houses of our citizens, and often 
on the counters of our bookstores, stories of ghosts and apparitions, and 
dream-books and fortune-tellers, by which the most trivial occurrences of the 
day or the incongruous visions of the night are held to be av’guries of human 
destiny ; filling minds, made to be rational, with illusive hopes and cruel fears ; 
going back to the times when madmen were the accredited expounders of 
nature ;—and proving, if we may express ourselves in mercantile phrase, that 
the old firm of Night and Chaos are still doing an extensive business. _Intel- 
ligence is the only weapon wherewith this vermin brood can be hunted. 
The philosophy or the opinion, which refers events that are within our con- 
trol to an agency beyond it, bereaves man of a power graciously conferred 
on him by Heaven for the promotion of his welfare. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


On these momentous subjects, we can hardly say anything, beyond what is 
to be found in our Prospectus, without entering fields of thought which it 
is here impossible to traverse. Yet, on the other hand, it is scarcely 
possible even to mention so impulsive a theme, without being roused to 
expressions in attestation of its value. What deep and unfathomable mean- 
; ing dwells in the words veracity, impartiality, benevolence, justice, duty! 
. Attaching to us in our earliest childhood, following us, through every wak- 
ing moment of our lives, with the imposition of ever-renewing commands ; 
—attaching to us in the narrowness of the domestic circle, yet, as our 
knowledge and our relations expand to fill up larger and larger circles, fasten- 
ing new obligations upon us, commensurate with our powers of performance ; 
—in ihis view, the a!l-enfolding law of morality may seem to be a task and a 
burden ; but when we perceive its consonance to our nature, its pure and in- 
exhaustible rewards for obedience, its power of imparting an all-conquering 
energy, wherever loftiest efforts are demanded, we must hail its authority as 
among our highest honors and blessings. For what slaves are they, over 
whom conscience is not supreme! What sovereignty awaits those, who yield 
submission to its dictates! Never since the creation of man has there been a 
nation like ours, so nursed in its infancy by the smiles of Providence, endued 
with such vigor in the first half century of its being, and made capable in its 
| advancing years at once of rising to such unparalleled power, and of making 
} existence so rich a boon to its multitudinous members. For this very reason, 

debasement would stand in appalling contrast with its early promises; and if, 

through immorality, it inflicts upon itself suicidal wounds, the pangs of its 

death-struggle will be terrible in proportion to the vigor of its frame and the 

tenacity of its young life. It has been well said that it took Rome three hun- 

dred years to die. Her giant heart still beat, though corruption festered 
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through all her members. Fiercer will be the throes and deeper the shame 
of this young republic, if, in the bright morning of its days, and enriched with 
all the beneficence of heaven, it grows wanton in its strength, and, maddening 
itself with the cup of vice, it perishes basely in sight of its high destiny. 

There is everything in our institutions to give (if that were possible) even 
an artificial and extraneous value to upright conduct, to nobleness and eleva- 
tion of character. Our institutions demand men, in whose hearts, great 
thoughts and great deeds are native, spontaneous, irrepressible. And if we 
do not have a generation of men whose virtues will save us, we shall have a 
generation whose false pretensions to virtue will ruin us. In astate and coun- 
try like ours, a thousand selfish considerations tempt men to become hypocrites 
and to put on the outward guises of morality. Ambition may counsel that 
honors are most easily won through honest seemings. Avarice may covet a 
fair reputation for its pecuniary value. Pride and vanity may look for regard 
without the worth, which alone can challenge it. But all such supports will 
fail in the hour of temptation. They have no depth of root in the moral senti- 
ments. The germs of morality must be planted in the moral nature of chil- 
dren, at an early period of their life. In that genial soil they will flourish 
and gather strength from surer and deeper sources than those of time-serv- 
ing policy; like those pasture oaks, we see, scattered about the fields of the 
farmers, which, striking their roots downward into the earth far as their top- 
most branches ascend into the air, draw their nourishment from perennial foun- 
tains, and thereby preserve their foliage fresh and green, through seasons of 
fiery drought, when all surrounding vegetation is scorched to a cinder. 

The diversity of religious doctrines, prevalent in our community, woul 
render it difficult to inculcate any religious truths, through the pages of a peri- 
odical, designed for general circulation, were it not for two reasons: first, that 
the points on which different portions of a Christian community differ among 
themselves are far less numerous than those on which they agree; and, 
secondly, were it not also true, that a belief in those points in which they all 
agree, constitutes the best possible preparation for each to proceed in adding 
those distinctive particulars, deemed necessary to a complete and perfect faith. 
A work, devoted to education, which did not recognise the truth that we were 
created to be religious beings, would be as though we were to form a human 
body forgetting to put in a heart. 

While, therefore, we rejoice that each member of this Christian community 
possesses the Protestant liberty of adopting and avowing such peculiar doc- 
trines as best approve themselves to his own mind; we shall open our columns 
to them neither for defence nor confutation ;—contenting ourselves, in this sphere 
of duty, with unfolding and applying the great principles of love to God and 
love to man, on which “hang all the law and the prophets.” We have no 
fear of giving offence to any sect, by teaching children to do unto others as 
they would that others should do unto them. 


CONCLUSION. 


We have sketched an imperfect outline of what a man should do, and 
what he should not do; so that in educating children they may be pre- 
pared to perform the one and discard the other. The great events of life 
are the consequences which flow from precedent means. If we would have 
improved men, we must have improved means of educating children. By 
using the appropriate means, it is perfectly practicable to have a community, 
whose main body shall march forward in the line of industry, prosperity 
and uprightness, while a few stragglers or deserters only shall leave its coms 
pact ranks to enlist under the banners of vice; or by discarding the appro- 
priate means it is perfectly easy to reverse this condition, so that the main 
body of society shall be the abandoned, the sensual, the profligate, with only 
here and there a heroic exception, fleeing apostate ranks. Of all the nieans in 
our possession, the common school has precedence, because of its universality ; 
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because it is the only reliance of the vast majority of children; because it 
gives them the earliest direction, and an impulse whose force is seldom spent 
until death. Whatever advances the common school, then, will enhance indi- 
vidual and social wellbeing for generations to come. History must be written 
and read with different emotions of joy or grief, as they rise or decline; and 
individual minds will bear ineflaceable traces of their good or evil inscriptions, 
As, to every great river, the confluence of a thousand streams is necessary, 
so every great result is only the sum—the product—the gathering together— 
of a countless nuinber of minute operations. We would go back, therefore, 
to the fountain of youth. We would act upon the great truth, which led 
ong of the master painters of Italy to begin, in his art, back at the very grind- 
ing and mixing of his paints, that no unskilfulness in the preparation of the 
colors should be found on completion to have marred the beauty or dimmed 
the clearness of works which were to challenge the admiration of posterity. 
Hence, to improve the places where the business of education is carried on; 
to better what may be called their outward and material organization ; to at- 
tend to arrangements merely mechanical; to adapt with a nicer adjustment 
the implements and the processes, and to arrange more philosophically the 
kind and the succession of studies; to increase the qualifications and the re- 
wards of instructers, and to advance them to that social position they deserve 
to hold; to convince the community that their highest interests are dependent 
upon the culture of their children,—is the sphere of action to which this peri- 
odical is dedicated. 

Citizens oF Massacuvsetts,— Will you proffer your aid for the promotion 
of this object? It appeals to your patriotism. It appeals to your philanthropy. 
None of you is so high as not to need the education of the people as a 
safeguard ; none of you so low as to be beneath its uplifting power. To be 
emulous of the good name of your ancestors may be an honor; but to be 
devoted to the welfare of your posterity is a duty. The one may be founded 
on selfishness; the other is allied to religion. We invoke your co-operation, 
not so much for the outward and perishable good of your children, as for their 
inward and abiding ;—not for a temporary object, but for the interminable 
future. We seek less for their external and mutable interests, than for 
the establishment of those great principles, which lie under the whole 
length of existence. Let them be educated to be above pride as well as above 
abasement; to be the master, instead of the slave, of accident and of circum- 
stance; to live less in the region of the senses and appetites, and more in the 
serener and happier sphere of intellect, of morals, and religion. Then, 
though you leave them no patrimony, they will never be poor; though 
temporal adversity befall them, they cannot be deprived of the substantial part 
of all happiness. 





LESSON ON THE ATMOSPHERE. 


Teacher. What have you been studying ? 

Scholar. About the atmosphere. 

Teacher. Of how many ingredients, or parts, is the atmosphere composed ? 

Scholar. Principally of two. There is a very minute portion of a third. 

Teacher. What are they; and in what proportions do they exist ? 

Scholar. About twenty parts in every hundred are oxygen ; about seventy- 
nine parts are azote or nitrogen; and about one part carbonic acid gas. 

Teacher. Do these different parts equally support life ? 

Scholar. No. The oxygen only supports life. The azote or nitrogen 
neither sustains life nor injures it. The carbonic acid gas is a poison; and 
were we to breathe that alone, there is perhaps no poison, except prussic acid, 
which would kill us quicker. 

Teacher. Is the air, when thrown out from our lungs in respiration, in the 
same state as when we draw it into them? 
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Scholar. No. When the air is thrown from the lungs, it has, in different 
persons, from four to seven or eight parts in a hundred less of oxygen than 
when inhaled; and it has as much more of the carbonic acid, or poisonous gas, 
as it has less of oxygen. 

Teacher. What then would be the consequence of breathing the same air 
over and over again ? 

Scholar. Were we to breathe the same air only four or five times over, life 
would be destroyed just as quick as though we were immersed in water. 

Teacher. Suppose the air we breathe in the school-room, instead of passing 
off, mixes with air which we have not breathed, and is thus, in part, breathed 
again ? 

Scholar. Then we should approach death, through stupidity, faintness, 
and vertigo, just in proportion to the quantity of bad air in the room, and the 
length of time we breathe it. Is not this the reason we often feel so dull and 
lifeless over our books, and so lively and frolicksome out of doors at play ? 
Folks scold us, and tell us we like play better than our books ; but I believe it 
is often because they give us, not the breath of life, but the breath of disease 
and death, in the school-room. 

Teacher. How is it known that the air, which is invisible, and which we 
cannot grasp in our hands to examine, is composed of different parts ? 

Scholar. Chemists are able to separate the different parts, and put one part 
into one bottle and another into another bottle, as easily as I can separate 
cents from quarters of dollars. 

Teacher. How is it known that the part called carbonic acid gas is poison ? 

Scholar. The experiment has often been tried on animal life. There is a 
grotto in Naples where this gas issues from the ground, and, as it is heavier 
than the common air, it runs along on the ground in a stream, and some cruel 
persons, who act as guides to the travellers who go there to see the curiosity, 
carry dogs with them, and they thrust the noses of the dogs down into the gas ; 
—the dogs are immediately seized with convulsions, and would die in two 
minutes, if not released. When the dogs see their masters going towards the 
grotto with a stranger, they guess what is coming, and try to scamper away. 
But their masters drag them along with a rope, in order to try the inhuman 
experiment upon them. And if dogs try to run away from the grotto, where 
they are compelled to breathe poison, why should not children try to run away 
from those schools where they are compelled to breathe poison? If they do 
not, they have not so much wit as dogs. A dog would not go to such a place 
after the best food, and why should a child go to such a place after the 
pleasantest learning ? 

Teacher. You are very right. A sufficiency of fresh air is necessary, not 
only to life, but to health, to vigor and cheerfulness of mind. And what I 
wish you to understand further, is, how immense a quantity of it has been 
created for us, by the goodness of God. There is an ocean of it almost fifty 
miles deep all round the earth; it is ten times higher than the top of the 
highest mountain, and more than ten times higher than any eagle ever flew. 
No man can go so high towards the sky as to get above it, nor so deep into 
the earth that it will not surround him. It is not only given, but delivered to 
us. It costs nothing either for making or for transportation. It cools us in 
summer—it sustains our fires in winter. It carries ships across the ocean. 
It is called the free air, because it is free, without money and without price, 
to everybody; and nothing but folly and unthankfulness can deprive us of so 
great a blessing. Please ask your father if he does not think it best to have 
some ventilator in the school-room. 





In many of the schoolhouses in the state—in rich and populous towns too—our little 
friends the children are compelled to sit on the small, hard, sharp-edged top of stump- 
like seats, without any supports for the arms, and even without any backs. Call you this 
backing your friends? 





